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scale on which the Germans have resorted to this method of raising 
money and supplies, and in view of the protests which it has provoked 
on the ground of illegality, it seems to the reviewer that the subject 
is inadequately treated. In reality the chapter consists mainly of 
quotations from the reports of the Belgian and French official com- 
missions of inquiry and contains little information beyond what is 
found in those reports. The facts are, of course, difficult to obtain at 
present, but if they are ever available, as it is to be hoped they will 
be, they will afford materials for a valuable chapter in the history of 
international law which is yet to be written. 

James W. Garner. 

Belgium's Case; A Juridical Enquiry. By Ch. de Visscher. Translated 
from the French by E. F. Jourdain, with a preface by J. Van Den 
Heuvel, Minister of State, London, New York and Toronto: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1916. pp. xxiv, 163. 

On August 4, 1914, the German Chancellor announced to the Reich- 
stag, to quote the author, that 

Our troops have occupied Luxembourg and perhaps are already on Belgian soil. 
Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of international law. . . . Necessity 
knows no law. We were compelled to override the just protest of the Luxembourg 
and Belgian Governments. This wrong — I speak frankly — we will endeavor to 
make good as soon as our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threat- 
ened as we are, and is fighting for his highest good, can only have one thought — • 
how he is to hack his way through. 

This statement coming from such a source at such a time attained at 
once a significance that all the neutral world was quick to perceive. It 
rendered difficult the task of German apologists who sought to con- 
vince neutral opinion that the invasion of Belgium was not without 
justification. A number of such individuals assumed that task, how- 
ever, and made vigorous, earnest, and elaborate effort to accomplish 
it. Their labor suggests the picture drawn by Carlyle, in his Essay 
on Burns, of a dwarf vainly struggling to hew down mountains with 
a pickax. Lest, however, some uninformed or prejudiced individual, 
however pure in heart, might be unbalanced by the torrent of pam- 
phlets and articles from the pens of men of reputed learning, Professor 
Charles de Visscher, of the University of Ghent, has undertaken to 
put the case of Belgium in its true light. 

He calls his work a Juridical Enquiry. He adverts to the basis of 
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Belgian neutrality and its characteristics, calling attention to the 
origin and character of the permanent neutrality of Belgium, and the 
force of international agreements purporting to protect the rights of 
neutral states. He deals carefully with the German plea of necessity 
and with the distinction drawn between the right of self-defense (not- 
wehr) and the alleged right which a so-called state of necessity may 
induce (notrecht). He denies the existence of evidence in support of 
the allegation that the conduct of France excused the German occupa- 
tion of Belgium on grounds of self-defense. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the treatment of the 
German plea of necessity as expressed by the term notrecht, and for- 
mally relied upon in German diplomatic intercourse. This plea asserts 
that a state has a right for strategic reasons to invade the territory of a 
neutral and blameless state, if by so doing a decisive blow may be struck 
by the most easy and rapid way against the enemy. It is essentially 
opposed to law. In fact, as Professor Kohler of Berlin (as quoted by 
the author) has declared, "where the ordinary rules of juridical organi- 
zation suggest no way of resolving the problem, law must bow before 
fact and side with the conquerer: factum valet." In response, Professor 
de Visscher takes the stand that there is no place for notrecht in inter- 
national law, apart from the special cases in which it is implied in, and 
co-extensive with, the exercise of self-defense; and his American 
readers will not be disposed to disagree with him. 

No small service has been rendered by this author in marshaling 
the views of German writers, and in revealing their philosophy. It 
is important that intelligent opinion in the United States should be 
enlightened respecting the place which the principles of international 
obligations occupy in the minds of Teutonic authors of academic 
distinction. 

The author treats at length of the treaties of 1831 and 1839 in 
relation to Belgian neutralization, and discusses skillfully the subject of 
their interpretation in the light of German argument. The application 
of the Fifth Hague Convention is touched upon. Vigorous denial is 
made of the charge that Belgium violated any obligations of its per- 
manent neutralization, and the German contentions that it did so are 
examined and weighed. 

The author concludes that Germany has been ill-served by those 
to whom she committed her cause, and that "the propaganda of her 
jurists, neither discreet nor dexterous in treatment, has alienated from 
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her the sympathy which the brutal policy of her government had not 
altogether destroyed." The soundness of this statement will not be 
doubted in the United States. 

Mr. Jourdain, the translator, has so accomplished his task as to 
cause the American reader to forget that the original text was written 
in a foreign tongue. 

An index and a bibliography are appended. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 

The Balkan League. By I. E. Gueshoff. Translated by Constantin C. 
Mincoff. London: John Murray. 1915. 

This book, by the ex-Prime Minister of Bulgaria and one of the 
creators of the Balkan Alliance, is one of the best bits of inside infor- 
mation we have as yet at our disposal concerning Balkan affairs during 
the years 1912 and 1913. And yet it is in many ways a teasing and even 
a disappointing work. Valuable as is the information it gives, it leaves 
much more untouched. For this, perhaps, the character of the book is 
to some extent responsible. It is not, despite its title, really a history 
of the Balkan Alliance: it is primarily written to defend the policy of 
Bulgaria in general and that of the Gueshoff Ministry in particular. 
Thus it centralizes the action far too much at Sofia and gives far too 
little weight and sometimes insufficient credit to the motives of Bulga- 
ria's allies during the period. Again, its controversial nature explains 
the omission of certain facts which might tell against the Bulgarian cause. 
Actual misstatements do not appear to occur. A cursory comparison 
of the Russian correspondence as given by M. Gueshoff and as given 
by "Balkanicus" in his statement of the Servian cause shows a sub- 
stantial identity. And yet such omissions as that of the letter of M. 
Sazonof to the Russian Minister at Sofia of May 3/15, 1913, instruct- 
ing the latter to advise Bulgaria to yield and defending the Servian 
demand for a revision of the treaty, leave a bad impression. Narrow 
and partisan though it may be, it is doubtful, however, if it will be 
possible to pick in it the flaws which the Carnegie Commission found 
in the account of "Balkanicus." So far as it goes, the account seems 
to represent the truth, so far as it was known to M. Gueshoff. 

Roughly speaking, the book may be divided into two parts, the 
first part giving the course of events from the first negotiations for 
the Balkan Alliance up to the outbreak of the, first Balkan War, the 



